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selected is that one in which the Irish Parliament acquired
the power to legislate freely for Ireland. But it marks also
virtually the period at which Maria Edgeworth first became
acquainted with Ireland. She professes to write, as the tide
informs us, of an order of things known to her only by
hearsay : and the preface, dated 1800 (in which we may
recognize Mr. Edgeworth's fine Roman hand), sets down
complacent observations :
" The race of the Rackrents has long since been
extinct in Ireland; and the drunken Sir Patrick, the
litigious Sir Murtagh, the fighting Sir Kit and the slovenly
Sir Condy, are characters which could no more be met
with at present in Ireland than Squire Western or Parson
Trulliber in England. When Ireland loses her identity
by an union with Great Britain she will look back with
a smile of good-humoured complacency on the Sir Kits
and Sir Condys of her former existence."
Unfortunately, this did not prove to be true. Anglo-Irish
literature in prose fiction continued to be occupied during
the whole of the nineteenth century with the conditions
produced by a disastrous system of land tenure, and the
special types evolved among those who paid rents and those
who received them. Maria Edgeworth herself in kter
novels has left us studies of Irish life which, even if they stood
alone, would suffice to show how constant in essentials
were the recurring types. But neither she nor any of her
successors achieved again so masterly a rendering as is
Castle Rackrent, nor one in which characters and situations
spoke so eloquently for themselves. The reason is plain.
In this first effort she showed us the Irish landlord type as it
appeared to a typical retainer, whose personality, by an
extraordinary feat of art, she was able to assume completely.
Thady Quirk, through whose account we become ac-